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mind, but, on the contrary, make the realization of those 
purposes possible. 

The principles are not difficult to phrase. President 
Wilson has done his best to do it, a bit late in the doing, 
but conspicuously done when done. The new Inter-. 
Allied War Council about to convene in Paris, with Mr. 
Wilson officially represented by Secretary Baker, could 
render no greater service toward the defeat of the Im- 
perial German Government than to unite clearly, defi- 
nitely, and unanimously upon the international program 
they believe in and fight for. That would unite our 
common energies, embarrass immeasurably the enemy, 
and make our victory possible. An international pro- 
gram conceived in the realm of international principles 
is the first condition of a military victory or any other 
victory. Our inability to realize this led to our colossal 
defeat in the East, and unless we realize this and act 
accordingly it may lead to a colossal military defeat in 
the West. 

This war cannot be won by arms alone. We need to 
improve upon the Bourbon brains that learned nothing 
and forgot nothing. Victories, like nations, grow out 
of the trust they win and merit. There can be no vic- 
tory worthy the name save in pursuit of an interna- 
tional program, internationally conceived, and interna- 
tionally agreed upon. Now is no time for suicidal in- 
ternational jealousies, indefiniteness, or intellectual 
sloth. We cannot return to the puerile theory of the 
"balance of power" now discredited by Wilson, Hertling, 
Asquith, and history itself; but there is a moral balance 
of power always to be reckoned with. This moral bal- 
ance of power includes, we shall do well to remember, 
the hopes and achievements of the Eussian Revolution. 
We must not forsake Russia nor accept a peace at her 
expense. Those great men and women who have stood 
out against autocracy and for a free and a democratic 
world reality, must not now be left to fight their fight 
alone. Our minds must be knit to theirs. If there be 
need for an interallied council for purposes of military 
efficiency, how much more is there need for an interna- 
tional council for constant definition and instant clarity 
of purpose. Our breakdown in Russia, if unheeded, 
may be more disastrous than it even now appears. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that the men and women 
who overthrew one Czar after years of heroic dangers 
and self-sacrifice will now submit willingly to another. 
For the time the ultra radicals are now in power in 
Russia, but ultras are never in power for long. The in- 
telligence of Russia will soon find a voice again and that 
to the discomfort of the German Imperialists. It is 
encouraging to us that our Ambassador has not left 
Russia. The fires of democracy have not gone out among 
that folk of great idealisms. The people of Russia need 
us and we them. 



EDITORIAL NOTES 

The Whip There are at least five phenomena 

Hand in Great relative to labor and the war that are 
Britain. worthy of a moment's notice. First, 

it is claimed that in case of another general election in 
England the labor party "could not come off so badly as 
not to hold the balance of power in the House of Com- 
mons." Second, Mr. Asquith warns the Liberal whips 
that a general election may occur in England within 
a few weeks. Third, one proposal of the recent inter- 
allied labor conference in London, as reported here, was 
for holding in a neutral country during hostilities "an 
international socialist and labor conference so consti- 
tuted as to inspire confidence." Fourth, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a conference of representatives of one 
side only, or in which all the Allies and at least two of 
the Central Powers were not represented, would not be 
considered as inspiring confidence. Fifth, it will be re- 
membered that one of the reasons why the last confer- 
ence of this sort fell through was that British labor 
representatives were refused passports by their govern- 
ment, in which at that time they did not "hold the bal- 
ance of power." These five items, carefully shaken up 
together and thrown upon the table, would seem to read 
that if British labor wants to meet enemy labor in a 
neutral conference this year, it will do it, or know the 
reason why. 



Chance to Save The Government is asking us to 

American \ en( [ eves to the navy. This is a very 

Warships. practical matter facing a practical 

people now nine months on the job of winning this war. 
As a result of these nine months we have the men, the 
money, the meals, the munition, and the morale. We 
shall soon have the ships, and we shall wish to use, to 
keep, and to protect these ships, and to save as far as 
possible our boys. The immediate outstanding fact is 
that if we protect our ships and save our boys, we must 
first defeat the submarine. If we defeat the subma- 
rine, we win the war. But the submarines are still sink- 
ing ships faster than they are being built. To defeat 
a submarine it first must be seen, and to see it is diffi- 
cult, for the only part of a submarine visible in time of 
real danger is the periscope, and the periscope is small, 
only two feet out of water, and usually colored like the 
water. The result is that every square foot of water 
needs constant watching. To watch every square foot 
of water means the widest possible use of binoculars, 
telescopes, and spy-glasses. It is desirable, indeed im- 
perative, that every seaman aboard a war vessel should 
have one of these instruments. The reason that every 
seaman is not provided with such a glass is that we can 
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no longer get optical glass from Germany, Prance, or 
Switzerland. The result is that there is a shortage in 
this line of goods, and at a time when we need addi- 
tional eyes for the navy. 

The Government invites us, therefore, to lend our 
glasses to the navy. Opera glasses are not wanted. 
The need is for binoculars, telescopes, and spy-glasses. 
The navy also needs sextants and chronometers, which 
it will be glad to borrow under the same conditions. 
The details are as follows: If we have such an instru- 
ment which we are willing to lend to the navy we are 
asked to tie a tag to it, with our name and address, to 
wrap the instrument carefully, and to place our name 
and address outside the package, and to mail or express 
it to Franklin D. Eoosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, care of Naval Observatory — "collect" if desired- 
Washington, D. C. We are assured that the owner will 
receive a receipt immediately. The glass will be tested, 
and, if not suitable, returned. If accepted, a personal 
letter of thanks will be sent by Mr. Eoosevelt, together 
with a check for one dollar, which will represent the 
rent price in case the instrument is returned, and the 
cost price if it be lost. All glasses thus accepted will be 
recorded, numbered, and tagged with a metal tag bear- 
ing the name and address of the lender. No effort will 
be spared to return the instrument. 

There are two inducements to accept this invitation 
of the Government : First, it presents a possible chance 
for the owner to hand down to his children and to his 
children's children a priceless heirloom; second, our 
country needs the glasses. 



The Leaven The troubles of Spain in war time 

Works. are as far from the average American's 

conception of the real and vital as are 
his castles in Spain of more peaceful days. Yet the 
lesson that we are learning north of the Pyrennees is 
applicable as well south of them. We are on a world 
venture, as world citizens. We represent a new force in 
the world, and while we exert that force as we may 
against an immediate enemy, there are allies of whom 
we are not aware who may be employing that same force 
against their own manifestations of the same enemy. 
This is apparently the condition in Spain, and a nod of 
recognition between the champions of democracy is not 
amiss. 

There the champions of "regionalism" are preaching 
again the doctrine of autonomy for all the provinces of 
Spain. Their leader, Francisco Cambo, is a Catalonian, 
one of a people who have untiringly striven heretofore 
for their own autonomy and independence from the 
somewhat depressing bonds of complete inclusion in the 



policies and aims of the conservative Castilians. The 
old struggle failed to secure, outside Catalonia, the sym- 
pathy it needed, principally because it was not clear that 
"regionalism" was not a blind for "separatism." But 
now that that doctrine has been cleverly extended to the 
dimensions of a new national unity, it is commanding, 
and undoubtedly deserves, considerable attention and 
respect. Given success to the followers of Sefior Cambo, 
Spain will still be a monarchy, but it will be one based 
on a new footing of democratic principles in harmony 
with the world movement today. That much may be 
said in its favor, even if it is not also a solvent of the 
chronic political difficulties from which Spain has long 
suffered. 



Allied Labor's The revised statement of war aims 

War Aims. adopted by the London allied labor 

conference, February 23, is of interest 
in that, as will be noted, while each specific provision 
made by President Wilson in his statement of January 8 
is here a trifle more clearly cut and less genially general, 
yet in the main the two programs may be said to be in 
true harmony. The European allied labor parties have 
shown themselves to be led by careful thinkers, and to 
be intensely practically minded. The coincidence of 
their conclusions with those of the President of the 
United States is an indication of unity of purpose 
among the Kaiser's enemies that not all the special com- 
missions and diplomatic conferences possible could re- 
veal. The main provisions referred to are as follows : 

1. Complete reparation and restoration for Belgium. 

2. Alsace-Lorraine to have the right of self-determination, 
along with Serbia, Montenegro, Kumania, and Albania. 

3. Sympathy is expressed with those Italians living in 
adjacent territory to Italy, severed by diplomatic agreements 
from their own land, and it is realized that the interest of 
these Italians may have to be secured, but Italian imperial- 
istic aims are condemned, and it is believed needs can be 
safeguarded without annexation of other people's territories. 

4. Poland must determine its own destiny, and annexation 
by Germany, open or disguised, of Livonia, Courland or 
Lithuania, would be a violation of international law and 
inadmissible. 

5. Equality and the rights of freedom of religion, educa- 
tion, citizenship and residence is demanded for Jews in all 
countries and Palestine should be freed from the Turkish 
Government. The handing back to Turkish rule of any sub- 
ject people is condemned. 

6. A commission, under a league of nations' authority is 
advised for any race temporarily incapable of self-govern- 
ment. 

7. Neutralization of the Dardanelles under a league of 
nations is proposed. 

In addition, the conference declared that subject 
races in Austria-Hungary should be accorded inde- 
pendence on demand; that capitalistic colonial policies 
should be condemned, but that the return of any colo- 
nies to those who were their owners before the war 
should not be an obstacle to peace; that an economic 
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war-after-the-war is condemned, and that acts of cruelty 
during the war should be fully investigated. They in- 
tend to transmit these aims to the German people, in 
the hope that these and their allies may join in the effort 
of the international to obtain a just peace. 

It is well to examine these terms, as it is to consider 
all carefully thought out solutions of the international 
problem. We shall doubtless hear more of them in the 
near future, when the deputation of five — representing 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy, with the in- 
ternational secretary, Camille Huysmans — appointed 
for that purpose visits this country to confer with 
American labor on the war situation. Labor is taking 
unto itself a new adaptation of an old cry: "No ex- 
ploitation without representation." The international 
did not hold together when this war broke out, but it 
will undoubtedly come much nearer a united stand in 
the settlement of this war. It is well to heed what 
labor has to say, for, after all, we cannot fight our wars 
without it ! 



The conviction that in this war we are paying the 
price of a detestable peace seems to be spreading. "We 
American women admit our share of a guilty past," cry 
a group of California women in a document to which 
they hope to secure the signatures of thousands of other 
American women; "but now ... we realize that 
the world is one, and that the oppression of any race of 
men is a defiance to God. ..." Soon we shall all 
see, one may hope, that we shall not rid the world of war 
till we rid it of that peace which, to a large extent, the 
nineteenth century knew, a peace which was like the 
brush and leaves that cover the pitfall. We shall per- 
haps even come to see that peace is not alone interna- 
tional, but is civil, intrasocial, intramural even, as well, 
and that the autocracy revealed to us in Berlin today 
sleeps also behind our own laws, dozes among our bit- 
terest prejudices, wakes in our own passions and enthu- 
siasms, adopting the while many guises besides the 
familiar ones of angry intolerance or ruthless ambition. 



M. Pichon, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, de- 
clares that the recompense of France will be great, for 
France will have saved the world's idealism. If she 
shall have saved the world's idealism, she will therein 
have her recompense. If she must yet secure her recom- 
pense by bargain, plea, or threat, it is not she who will 
have saved the world's idealism. 



Education" conducted by the National Security League, 
in which Caspar Whitney is permitted to write an edi- 
torial article, to be run by as many newspapers as will 
accept it, entitled "The Huns Abroad and the Pacifists 
at Home." Even the fact that our President has used 
the word "pacifist" in this utterly wrong sense does not 
justify it being so used in what is avowedly a campaign 
of education. A quitter is not a pacifist, and a true 
pacifist is not a quitter. A truth shines there which is 
worthy of an educational campaign all its own. If 
there is a term which designates properly the individual 
Mr. Whitney writes of, it is "reactionary." A pacifist 
is not a lover of status quo ante, but a lover of peace; 
and there are several millions of him under arms in 
Europe today. 



Heroism, says an authority, is not fearlessness, any 
more than self-respect is shamelessness. Heroism is the 
overcoming of fear. If that were so, the greater hero- 
ism would lie in overcoming the more difficult forms of 
fear. To those who wish to attain heroic stature in 
these days of trial, we recommend such a difficult form 
of fear as the disinclination to give to the Government 
the last penny of income tax to which it lays claim. If 
this prove too easy, we urge them to assail personally 
the fear that one is buying more War Savings Stamps 
than one's income really justifies. And for those pos- 
sessed of the true dare-devil spirit, shall we not com- 
mend the fear of going to extremes in such matters as 
observing scrupulously wheatless, meatless, and porkless 
days? 



On another page is quoted a French suggestion as a 
substitute for the word "pacifism." This is "wilson- 
ism" — a word we would have no difficulty in translating 
today, but which gives us a moment's wonder what it 
might mean tomorrow. It would be no new thing to 
name a movement or popular tendency by its Presi- 
dential exponent. We have "Jeffersonian." We have 
had "Booseveltism," although it has not always been 
quite the same thing. We have not had "Lincolnism," 
but we would know tolerably well what it meant were 
one to coin it even now. But "Clevelandism" — "Taft- 
ism" — what are these? 



Among those things that make us sometimes wonder 
what we shall do with world democracy when we get it 
is the self-styled "Campaign of Patriotism Through 



If there is a strong objection to "wilsonism," it is that 
one which doubtless President Wilson would be the first 
to make were his name to be so used. This is, that the 
pacifism which he has enunciated in his addresses to 
Congress is a thing superhuman, transplendent, eternal. 
To tag it with a man's name would be too naked a reve- 
lation of the mentality of the tagger. 



